Il8                          CRITERIA   FOR   INTERPRETATION
patient's thoughts and feelings and intentions do not stay still
while we examine and compare them. The changes occurring
are themselves part of our evidence. They not only bring us new
data, but are themselves data by which we gain understanding
of the patient's history and present life.
It is3 however, increasingly recognized that the ideals of the
physical sciences do not provide the true criteria of scientific
method for the psychologist. This truth is admitted even by
those observers and experimenters working in the narrower and
more objective fields of the mind, the description of behaviour
for its own sake, the laws of learning, the study of remembering
and forgetting and imagining on the conscious level. Earlier
attempts to force psychological methods into the mould of the
physical sciences have proved sterile for the experimentalists.
As one of the leading academicians recently pointed out, the
experimental psychologist is bound to be as much clinician as
experimenter. That is to say, he is obliged to recognize that he is
studying the complex responses of a highly developed organism
which have been called forth to meet the demands of a very
unstable and varying objective environment. But if the environ-
ment is violently simplified it is mere superstition to trust that the
subject's responses also become simplified in a corresponding
manner. They become different, but are just as likely to become
yet more complex. "Stability of determination, not simplicity of
structure, in objective determining factors, is what we need to
make our experiments convincing. Stability of determination is
compatible with complexity and even with considerable variation
of objective determinants."l
In many recent academic studies of psychological phenomena
in children and adults, attempts have been made to devise
experimental and observational methods which are adequate
to the complex and dynamic responses of human beings, without
reducing the objective situation to a false and sterile simplicity.
Such studies approximate more and more in this respect to the
method of the analyst.
If stability of objective conditions be one of the demands which
must be met by a scientific technique, how far can psycho-analysis
pass this test? It can in one respect, but not in another. We do
attempt to maintain a constant situation, one which approximates
to the stable objective situation of the experimentalist; and that
1 F. C. Bartlett, JVerfar*, August sist, 1929.